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A Testimony from the Monthly Meeting of Friend® 
for the Eastern Division of Cornwall, respect- 
ing SARAH RUNDELL, deceased ; aged about 92 
years ; a Minister about 50 years. 


This our beloved friend was the eldest daughter 
of William and Charity James, and was born at 
Redruth, in 1764. Of her early religious expe- 
rience little is now known; but there is reason 
to believe that while in the prime and vigor of 
her days she was concerned to yield her heart to 
the Lord. During the last nine years of the life 
of Catherine Phillips she was her affectionate 
companion. ‘ 

On her marriage, in 1803, with our late friend 
Samuel Rundell, of Liskeard, she became a mem- 
ber of this Monthly Meeting, where, a ss of 
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Brely concern for the religious welfare of their 
iends. 

In the exercise of her gift in the ministry we 
believe she was careful to wait for the fresh 
anointing for service ; and although her commu- 
nications were generally short, they were lively 
and weighty. Good judgmert, united with re- 
ligious experience, rendered her serviceable also 
in meetings for discipline, which she attended 
ith much regularity through a long series of 
ears. 

Qur beloved friend survived most of her early 
mtemporaries. She continued to attend her 
own meeting occasionally, with the help of a 
wheeled chair, as long as her strength permitted. 
For the last two or three years this effort was too 
great ; yet in the state of weakness to which she 
was now reduced, love to her friends and sympath 
with the poor and afflicted were not diminished. 
Under a grateful sense that her own wants were 
well supplied, she was anxious to relieve those of 
others. 

Her protracted life and the very gradual de- 
cline of the natural powers precluded much ex- 
pression of her feelings toward the close. But 
while, even in advanced years, a sense of con- 
tinued liability to temptation, and of the daily 
need of watchfulness, often brought her low, she 
was also cheered with an animating confidence 


religious duty opening before her, she endeavored | that a brighter day awaited her; and in the con- 
to exercise the gift of the ministry bestowed upon | viction that she had nothing of her own to trust 
her with faithfulness and integrity of heart. She} in, she expressed at times a humble hope in the 
was recorded as a minister in 1808. love and mercy of her Redeemer. 

Diligent also in the performance of social} She peacefully departed this life without much 
duties, she promoted, with characteristic energy, | apparent suffering, on the 22nd day of the second 
measures for elevating the condition of the poor} month, 1856; and her remains were interred at 
and improving the education of their children. | Halbathic, near Liskeard, on the 27th of the 
Though not exempt from affliction, she was/ same. 
enabled to bear it with meekness and resignation. 

With the approbation of her friends, she was A TRUE GENTLEMAN. 
often engaged in religious services, chiefly in} The true gentleman is God’s servant, the 
this county, in conjunction with her valued hus-| world’s master, and his own man. Virtue is his 
band and other ministers; and from 1828 to] business, study his recreation, contentedness his 
1831, in company with another Friend, she per-| rest. God is his father, the church his mother, 
formed at different times visits to the meetings| the saints his brethren, and all that need him 
and families of Friends comprising the Quarterly | are his friends. Heaven is his inheritance, re- 
Meeting of London and Middlesex. ligion is his mistress, loyalty and justice are two 

The last service of this nature was in 1844, | ladies of honor, devotion is his chaplain, chastity 
when her hushand and herself, (both then aged | his chamberlain, sobriety is his butler, and tem- 
about 80,) visited the families of their own par- | perance his cook ; hospitality is his housekeeper, 
ticular meeting, thus continuing to manifest aland providence his steward. 
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AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 
(Continued from page 67.) 

During the remainder of his ay at Luneberg, 
Franeke continued his studies under the care of 
Sandhagan, paying particular attention to the 
languages, and interpretation of the Bible. 

About February, 1688, he left this place, and 
went to Hamburg, where he resided until nearly 
the close of the same year. He was very happily 
situated here, on account of the Christian society, 
with which he had the opportunity of mingling. 
He found intercourse with persons of like feel- 
ings with himself, to be both pleasant and 
profitable. He recommends strongly to Chris- 
tians the practice of associating with one another, 
for mutual improvement; for it is with them, 
he said, as with coals of fire, which, when placed 
together, increase each other’s heat; but when 
separated, are soon extinguished. He became 
acquainted here, with the pious and excellent 
Nicholas Lange, afterwards superintendent in 
Brandenburg. By conversing with him on the 
subject of education, he became so much inte- 
rested therein, that he determined to open a 
private school for children in Hamburg. This 
employment had an important influence on his 
character, and the course of his future life. He 
states, that in the teaching of this school, he 
learned to practice that patience and forbear- 
ance, for which he was afterwards so remarkable. 
He discovered here the great deficiency of proper 
instruction in the schools of his country; and 


hence arose a strong desire to be the means of 
improving and reforming them. He often said, 
his engagements at Hamburg were the cause of 
all the exertions he afterwards made in the same 


way. 
tn December, 1688, he received again the 
offer of the scholarship, which had supported 
him at Kiel, with the permission to go to any 
other university which he might choose. While 
making up his mind where he should now con- 
tinue his studies, the words of our Saviour to 
Peter, “ when thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren,” determined him to return to Leipzig. 
Here he had received the appointment of private 
teacher, and had a large circle of acquaintances, 
so that his opportunities of usefulness would be 
considerable, both among them and the students. 
He trusted, too, that as some interest had been 
excited there, in the study of the Bible, during 
his former residence, it would not be difficult to 
renew and increase that interest, and thus gain 
access to the minds of many. He foresaw that 
his views of the necessity of an entire change of 
heart, and of the importance of something more 
than mere knowledge, to prepare one for the 
duties of the ministry, would not be approved at 
Leipzig. But he determined, relying upon di- 
vine assistance, to declare the truth openly and 
faithfully, whatever difficulties might be thrown 
in his way. 

But before he began his labors, he determined 
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to pay a visit to Spener, that he might gain some 
knowledge of his character and mode of preach- 
ing; and confirm himself, by intercourse with 
him, in the views which he had adopted. He 
accordingly went to Dresden, where he was most 
kindly received by Spener, in whose family he 
took up his abode. During a stay of two months, 
he had full sprertenty of making known hia 
plans and wishes, and of receiving counsel and 
encouragement. Spener fully approved his plans 
and feelings, and gave him the promise of his 
countenance and support. These two months 
Francke ever considered as among the most 
happy and improving of his life. 

In the early part of the year 1689, he began, 
as a private teacher, to deliver lectures, the sub- 
jects of which were generally some of the Epistles 
of Paul in the New Testament. He read a course 
of lectures, too, upon the difficulties of the study 
of Theology. They were all of a practical char- 
acter, and promised, together with the societies 
for the study of the Scriptures, which increased 
in number and interest, to be very useful. The 
approbation with which he was received was so 
great, that the room in which he lectured could 
not contain his class, and he was obliged to ob- 
tain the use of one of the public lecture rooms. 
But even this was very soon so much crowded 
that many of his hearers were compelled to stand 
at the door and windows. He employed various 
other means, which it is unnecessary to relate, 
for producing the effect which he desired—-the 
promotion of true religion. 

His untiring exertions were not without effect. 
Olearius, the Rector of the University, when 
Francke visited him one day, embraced him, and 
said, with tears of gratitude, that he had seen the 
effects of his labors upon his son, who, before he 
had come to Leipzig, had been far from promis- 
ing, but was now an entirely different man, and 
had been the means of a great change in his 
whole family. There were many instances of 
this kind. Not a few of the theological students, 
who were without piety, were brought to true 
repentance, and began their studies with new 
zeal and a new spirit. Francke expresses his 
gratitude to God, that he had been permitted to 
see this result, and that many of them were en- 
abled to endure, with a truly Christian temper, 
the reproaches cast on them by their fellow stu- 
dents on account of their change of character. 

We have stated that Francke anticipated op- 
position in his labors at Leipzig. In this he was 
not disappointed. The party in the church who 
were so violent in their censures of Spener, could 
not look with indifference upon these efforts of 
Francke to extend the hated principles of Pietism. 
He was envied, too, on account of the number 
of his hearers, and his popularity among the 
students. The most trivial objections were made 
against him ; as, for instance, that he delivered 
some of his lectures in the German instead of the 
Latin language, which was commonly used among 
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scholars at that day; that he made the way of 
salvation too difficult; that he held himself up 
as a model of piety ; that he professed to know 
more of the plan of salvation than those older 
and wiser than he; that “ he strained at a gnat, 
and swallowed a camel.’’ They called him a Sep- 
aratist, a founder of a new sect of Pictists, and 
a hypocrite ; and all because they could not un- 
derstand how any one should seek after holiness 
with so much earnestness as he did, or labor with 
so much activity to do good without some wrung 
motive at heart. Their bitterness and activity 
against him created, eventually, a considerable 
excitement ; and the Court, hearing of it, ordered 
an investigation of the difficulties. Francke was 
summoned before a commission appointed for this 
purpose, together with some of his friends ; but 
although the theological faculty, and the minis- 
ters of the city, were, for the most part, opposed 
to him, he was declared innocent of any impro- 
per conduct. 

After he had finished his business at Lubeck, 
and was preparing to return to Leipzig again, he 
received an invitation to preach in the church of 
St. Augustine, in Erfurt. He looked upon this 
eall as providential ; and though, from the senti- 
ments of the ministers at Erfurt, he could expect 
nothing but violent opposition there, he deter- 
mined to accept it. He was soon after appointed 
preacher in that church. 

Among the ministers at this place he found 
one of the same views with himself, who after- 
wards proved himself a faithful friend. This was 
Dr. I. J. Breithaupt, whom he had known at 
Kiel. They both preached, with earnestness and 
plainness, the necessity of an entire change of 
heart, and a union with the Lord Jesus Christ 
by faith, as the only ground of salvation. The 
people, who were awakened by these representa- 
tions to a sense of their true situation, could find 
nothing to satisfy the longings of their souls after 
holiness and happiness, in the cold and merely 
moral sermons of the other ministers of Erfurt. 
They flocked to the churches of Francke and 
Breithaupt, where the way of mercy was opened 
to their darkened minds, and many were con- 
verted unto the Lord. Many of the Catholics, 
too, attended their preaching, and were brought 
to a knowledge of the truth. Besides their public 
preaching, Francke and Breithaupt held social 
meetings daily in their houses, in which they 
explained tothe people more familiarly the sermons 
which they heard, and spoke with individuals on 
the state of their own hearts. Francke also de- 
livered lectures daily upon the Bible to the stu- 
dents at this place, and a number of students left 
Leipzig and Jena, for the express purpose of at- 
tending them. Another means of doing good 
whieh he employed, and which was peculiarly 
important among a people so ignorant on the 
subject of religion, was the selling and gratuitous 
distribution of New Testaments, and other books 
upon practical piety. 


































It was not to be expected that these labors 
would pass without frequent and severe censure. 
To most of the people of Erfurt, the doctrines 
which he preached, though the simple truths of 
the gospel, were entirely new. A few who com- 
pared them with the Scriptures, acknowledged 
that they accorded with them ; but the majority 
could give them no other name than pietism, or 
fanaticism. The circumstance that he had fre- 
quently ordered New Testaments, and ‘“ Arnd’s 
True Christianity,” from Luneburg, o2casioned 
a report that he was circulating heretical books 
among the people. The magistrates issued an 
order that no such books should be brought into 
the city. Francke did not, as was natural, sup- 
pose that such books as he had sent for were 
forbidden by this edict, and continued to cireu- 
late them. They now gave directions to take 
possession of every package which was directed 
to him. Very soon after, one arrived; and 
Francke being called before them, was asked, 
“ how he had dared to disobey their order;” he 
assured them that he had not doneso. The 
officer, to convict him of guilt, caused the pack- 
age to be brought and opened, when, to his sur- 
prise and confusion, it was found to contain 
nothing but New Testaments. Francke ‘was of 
course honorably dismissed. The effect of the 
affair was to make it known through the city, that 
he had New Testaments to dispose of, and thus to 
increase the demand for them a hundred fold. 

He had now resided fifteen months in Erfurt, 
when, in consequence of some secret insinuations 
of his enemies, which came to the ears of the 
Elector of Mayence, he sent a decree to Erfurt, 
which directed that, “ inasmuch as Mr. Francke 
was a leader of a new sect of fanatics, and 
the cause of much disturbance, he should be dis- 
missed from his office, and ordered immediately 
to leave the city.” As soon as Francke heard 
of this, he went before the council, and com- 
plained to them, but without effect ; for he was 
immediately deposed from his office, and ordered 
to leave the city within twenty-four hours. He 
did not resist this order; but, conscious of his 
innocence, wrote a letter to the magistrate, 
calmly representing the impropriety of condemn- 
ing him unheard, and even without letting him 
know the crimes of which he was accused ; thus 
denying him a privilege which was granted even 
to robbers and murderers. A large and res 
able body of citizens petitioned in his behalf, and 
the children of his congregation came and asked 
upon their knees that he might remain. But it 
was all in vain, and he was compelled to prepare 
for his departure. 

The few hours that he was allowed to remain 
in the city, he spent in exhorting his friends, 
who assembled at his house, to continue stead- 
fast in the grace which they had received. They 
wept sore at the thought of his departure; but 
he was comforted by the abundant consolations 
of the Holy Spirit, and left the city in a very 
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happy stateof mind. He returned to his mother 
and family at Gotha, and by the way composed 
a beautiful hymn, expressive of his peace and 


oy. 

; The Duke of Gotha, when he heard of these pro- 
ceedings, sent one of his ministers to inquire into 
the affair; and being convinced of Francke’s en- 
tire innocence, expostulated with the magistrates 
of Erfurt; and when this produced no effect, 
with the Elector himself. His object was not, 
however, to restore him to his station at Erfurt ; 
he wished to retain him in his own dominions. 
At the same time he received offers from several 
of the neighboring princes; from the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg of a professorship, and from the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, of the station of court 
preacher. But the finger of Providence seemed 
to him to have already pointed out the path of 
duty. The same day that he was ordered to 
leave Erfurt, he received a letter from the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, inviting him to his domi- 
nions; and he determined to wait the issue of 
this invitation. About a month afterwards, he 
received the appointment of professor of Greek 
and Oriental languages in the new University at 
Halle, and Pastor of the church of St. George in 
Glaucha, a suburb of that place. He arrived in 
Halle in January 1692. 


{To be continued.] 


For Friends’ Review. 
EVIL SPEAKING. 


There are some excellent remarks, in the writ- 
ings of Archbishop Leighton, on evil speaking, 
asin which has in all ages of the church de- 
manded its peculiar care, and against which indi- 
viduals should maintain a faithful watch on all 
occasions, from the creeping and crafty manner 
it uses to obtain an entrance into their minds. 

After very forcibly shewing the great injustice 
that the enemies of the truth have done to its 
professors by evilly speaking against them, and 
insinuating calumnious charges wherever they find 
prejudice has opened the way to receive them, he 
goes on to address the professors of the truth 
themselves in the language of warning. 

‘* Beware,”’ says he, “seeing this is the very 
character of the profane mind, and the badge 
of the enemies of religion, beware of sharing in 
the least with them in it. Give not easy enter- 
tainment to the reports of profane or mere civil 
men against the professors of religion ; they are 
undoubtedly partial, and their testimony may be 
justly suspected. Lend them not a ready ear to 
receive their evil speakings, much less your 
tongue to divulge them and set them further 
going : yea, take heed that you take not pleasure 
in any, the least kind of scoffs, against the sin- 
cerity and power of religion. And all of you 
who desire to walk as Christians be very wary 
that you wrong not one another, and help not 
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structions and miscensures one of another. Far 
be it from you to take pleasure in hearing others 
evilly spoken of ; whether unjustly, or though it 
be in some way deservedly, yet let it be always 
grievous to you, and no way pleasing to hear 
such things, much less to speak of them. It is 
the devil’s delight to be pleased with evil speak- . 
ings. The Syrian calls him ‘ Kater of calumnies 
or slanders.’ They are a dish that pleases his 
palate, and men are naturally fond of this diet. 
In Psalms xxv. 16, there is a word that is ren- 
dered, mockers at feasts, or feasting mockers— 
persons who feasted men’s ears at their meetings 
with speaking of the faults of others scoffingly, and 
therefore shared with them of their feasts. But to 
a renewed Christian mind, which hath a new taste 
and all its senses new, there is nothing more un- 
savory than to hear the defaming of others, es- 
pecially of such as profess religion. Did the law 
of love possess our hearts, it would regulate both 
the ear and the tongue, and make them most 
tender of the name of our brethren: it would 
teach us the faculty of covering their infirmities, 
and judging favorably, taking always the best 
side and most charitable sense of their actions ; 
it would teach us to blunt the edge of our cen- 
sures upon ourselves, our own hard hearts and 
rebellious wills within, that they might remain 
no more sharp against others than is needful for 
their good. 

‘«« And this would cut short those that are with- 
out, from a great deal of provisions of evil speak- 


ing against Christians, that they many times are 
furnished with by Christians themselves, through 
their uncharitable carriage one toward another.” 

“¢ Could the beauty of virtue be seen,’ said a 


philosopher, ‘it would draw all to love it.’ A 
Christian, holy conversation hath such a beauty, 
that when they who are strangers to it, begin to 
discern it at all aright, they cannot choose but 
love it; and where it begets not love, yet it 


sileuces calumny or at least evinces its false- 
hood.” 


INHUMANITY OF WAR—ITS NECESSARY OUT- 
RAGE ON THE NATURAL AFFECTIONS. 


In the reign of Queen Anne, a soldier, be- 
longing to the marching regiment quartered in 
the city of Worcester, was taken up for deser- 
tion, and, being tried by a court martial, was 
sentenced to be shot. The Colonel and Lieut. 
Colonel being at the time in London, the com- 
mand of the regiment had descended in course 
to the Major, a most cruel and inhuman man. 
The day on which the deserter was to be exe- 
cuted having arrived, the regiment, as is usual 
on these occasions, was drawn out to see the 
execution. 

It is the custom to draw lots among the several 
corporals for this disagreeable office; and when 
every one expected to see these lots as usual, they 


the wicked against you by your mental miscon-! were surprised to find that the Major had given 
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orders that the prisoner should die by the hand 
of his own brother, who was only a private man 
in the same company; and who, when the cruel 
order arrived, was taking leave of his unhappy 
brother, and, with tears fast flowing, was hang- 
ing for the last time about his neck. 


On his knees did the poor fellow beg that he 
might not have a hand in his brother’s death ; 
and the poor prisoner, forgetting for the moment 
his petitions to heaven, begged to die by any 
hands but those of a brother. The unrelenting 
officer, however, could by no means be prevailed 
on to revoke his cruel sentence, though entreated 
to do so by every officer of the regiment. On the 
contrary, he swore that the brother, and he only, 
should be the executioner, if it were merely for 
example’s sake, to make justice appear more | 
terrible. When much time had been wasted in 
fruitless endeavors to soften the rigor of this in- 
human sentence, the prisoner prepared to die, 
and the brother to be the executioner. 


The Major, strict to the maxims of war cruelty, 
stands close to see that the piece is properly 
loaded, which being done, he directs that the 
third motion of his cane shall be the signal to fire. 
Accordingly, at the third motion, the Major, 
instead of the prisoner, received the bullet 
through his own head, and fell lifeless to the 
ground. 


The man had no sooner discharged the piece, 
than throwing it on the ground, he exclaimed : 
“ He that can give no mercy, no mercy let him 
receive. I had rather die this hour for that 
man’s death, than live a hundred years, and take 
away the life of my brother.” 


No one seemed to be sorry for this unexpected 
retribution on the inhuman Major; and the 
man being ordered into custody, many gentlemen 
present, who had been witnesses to the whole 
affair, joined to entreat the officers to defer the 
execution of the other brother till the Queen’s 
pleasure should be known. The request being 
complied with, the city chamber that very night 
drew up a very feeling and pathetic address to 
her Majesty, setting forth the unparalleled cruelty 
of the deceased officer, and humbly entreated her 
Majesty’s pardon for both the brothers. The 
brothers were pardoned, and discharged from the 
army. 

There is nothing very unusual for war in this 
tale of a former age. It is a fair specimen of the 
spirit, the usages and exigencies of the custom. 
It must, in order to exist at all, ignore and spurn 
all claims of humanity incompatible with its 
selfish purposes. Very true, such cases are com- 
paratively rare now ; but this must be credited to 
influences that are undermining the whole custom 
as a relic of barbarism, and not to any good in- 
herent in the system itself. It is in principle 
the same it ever has been; and should its future 
exigencies require, it may even surpass hereafter 
all its past outrages. — Advocate of Peace. 
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For Friends’ Review . 
JOHN PARKHURST, THE LEXICOGRAPHER. 


John Parkhurst (using *he words of his biog- 
rapher prefixed to one of his Lexicons,) “ was 
born in June, 1728. He received the earliest 
rudiments of his education at the school of 
Rugby, Warwickshire, England, an edueation 
which, by intense mental labor, aided by a mind 
eminently gifted with sound judgment and deep 
penetration, he rendered excellent in itself, and 
beneficial to the world of letters, as well as to the 
cause of the Christian religion. The whole life 
of this truly excellent man and devout Christian 
was honorable to human nature, and his death a 
sublime example of faith and resignation.” 

The feature in his character likely to attract 
attention, and especially worthy of imitation at 
the present time, is the high sense he entertained 
of strict justice, and the steady resolution with 
which he practised it on all occasions. An inei- 
dent which occurred between him and one of his 
tenants will illustrate the high value he put upon 
that important principle. ‘The tenant falling 
behind hand in the payment of his rent, which 
was £500 per annum, it was represented to his 
landlord that it was owing to his being over 
rented. This being believed to be the case, a 
new valuation was made ; it was then agreed that, 
for the future, the rent should not be more than 
£450. Justly inferring, moreover, that if the farm 
was then too dear, it must necessarily have been 
always too dear ; unasked and of his own accord, 
he immediately struck off £0 from the com- 
mencement of the lease, and instantly refunded 
all that he had received more than the £450 per 
annum.” 

The example set by this worthy man was 
brought to mind in a conversation which passed 
between a wealthy gentleman and myself lately, 
during which he informed me, that his father had 
been for many years a manufacturer of cotton 
goods, and it is generally understood that the 
wealth bequeathed to this son had been acquired 
in that business. He continued the business 
after his father, but some years since gave it u 
on account of its connection with slavery; and, 
rather than run the risk of using slave grown 
materials, he had restricted himself to the use of 
linen, and had for a considerable length of time 
abstained from the use of sugar. The example 
which he thus far set, one could not refrain 
from commending, yet it seemed to indicate a 
relationship to one more step in the same direc- 
tion: the example of Parkhurst was spoken of, 
and the question respectfully put whether their 
cases were not strikingly parallel, and whether 
his high sense of strict justice was not worthy of 
imitation. 

And, now, should these hints catch the eye of 
any one similarly circumstanced, that is, in the 
enjoyment of wealth obtained by means which a 
more enlightened conscience now repudiates, to 
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such an one the query is respectfully and affec- 
tionately proposed, whether a portion of the pro- 
perty thus obtained should not be appropriated 
towards promoting the liberty and welfare of 
those whose “‘ hire had been kept back by fraud.” 
“Finally,” as says the Apostle, “ Whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, if 
their be any virtue, think on these things.” 
Monkton, Vt., 9mo. H. M. 





FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL ADDRESSES. 


A significant tribute to the- efficacy of these 
Addresses to promote peace was paid by the 
French ambassador now in England, at the Lord 
Mayor’s dinner, at the Mansion House, in March 
last. Adverting to the address sent by the mer- 
chants and traders of London to the French 
nation in 1853, which was presented to the Em- 
peror by a deputation of whom the late Samuel 
Gurney was one, Count Persigny used these em- 
phatic words: ‘ At that time circumstances wore 
a serious aspect. Violent passion sought to revive 
old national hatred, by representing the re-estab- | 
lishment of the empire as the signal of a fresh 
war between the two countries. On both sides 
of the channel, minds were occupied with danger- 
ous anticipations, when suddenly the voice of the 
city of London was heard emphatically to declare 
that the English nation desired the friendship of 
France, and from that day the Anglo-French | 
Alliance commenced. * * * The city of London, 
by its address to the Emperor, achieved a great 
deed; and I am happy now, as representing my | 
sovereign and my country, to have this solemn 
occasion of thanking you for it.”—Report of 
London Peace Society. 








THE TRAVELLER. 


t And, behold, a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great 
authority under Candace queen of the Ethiopians, who 
had the charge of all her treasure, and had come to Jeru- 
salem for to worship, was returning, and sitting in his 
chariot, read Esaias the prophet.”—Aorts viii. 27, 28. 


There is much to be admired and imitated, in | 
what we read of this stranger. He was born a 
heathen, in a country far from the land of pro- 
mise. He occupied a high and responsible situ- 
ation at court, amid all the snares of prosperity. 
Yet he was a believer in the true_God, and he 
found time to take a long and difficult journey, 
in order to worship in His holy temple of Jeru- 
salem. Surely, after reading this, none of us 
can say that we are prevented by circumstances 
from attending to our souls. We may learn, also, | 
from this Ethiopian, to seek to improve diligently 
the advantages we enjoy. He was no mere| 
formal worshipper; for now that the services 
were over, he is still engaged in recollecting and | 
meditating uponthem. He is truly “ redeeming | 
the time,” studying the Scriptures, while travel- | 
ling, and, some think, must have been reading 
aloud to his servant, so that Philip heard him. 





Surely his example may well make us ashamed 
to think how often we attend carelessly at the 
public worship of our God, and how little we 
seek to improve what we have heard afterwards at 
home. 
In Thy name, O Lord, assembling, 
We, Thy people, now draw near ; 
Teach us to rejoice with trembling; 
Speak, and let Thy servants hear: 
Hear with meekness, 
Hear Thy word with Godly fear. 


While our days on earth are lengthen’d, 
May we give them, Lord, to Thee! 
Cheer’d by hope, and daily strengthen’d, 

May we run, nor weary be, 
Till Thy glory, 
Without clouds, in heaven we see. 





(Communicated for Friends’ Review.) 
ASTRONOMICAL DISTANCES. 


The question is often asked by those who have 
not examined the subject, when the distances of 
the heavenly bodies are stated,—‘‘ How do you 
know the moon or the sun is so far off—you have 
never been there ?”’ The answer might be given 
in many ways, for the proofs are innumerable ; 
but a few simple reasons will suffice at present. 
A common land-surveyor will readily determine 


ithe width of a large river, by measuring a few 


rods on one side, without ever crossing it—the 
direction or relative position of the objects vary- 
ing, as he moves one way or the other; and by 
observing accurately the amount of variation, he 
calculates as accurately the distance. Persons 
are sometimes met with, who will not believe the 
moon to be any larger than a balloon; yet they 
do not reflect that a balloon at its utmost height 
can be seen only a few miles; while the moon 
appears alike over the whole earth. It passes 
across the face of the sun and causes an eclipse 
—the partial shadow of that eclipse is thousands 
of miles in breadth. This shadow shows some- 
thing of its real magnitude. That which, seen 
at the same time from places ten thousand miles 
from each other, is apparently the same in size 
from each, must be many times ten thousand 
miles distant. In the same way, but on a much 
larger scale, that a surveyor measures the dis- 
tance of an object ten miles off across water, an 
astronomer determines the remoteness of a planet 
or star many million miles distant. 

Those who have heard the distances to the 
heavenly bodies repeatedly given in numbers, 
generally have but little appreciation of the com- 
parative distances. The real distances cannot 
of course be comprehended at all. It has often 
afforded an interesting occupation to the mind, 
to compute the various periods of time which 


| swiftly moving objects would be in reaching those 


bodies. Take, for example, a swift railway train. 
One of our most rapid “ expresses” or “lightning 
trains,” if running day and night, would travel 
700 miles in twenty-four hours. It would pass 
the whole circumference of the earth in thirty- 
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six days ; it would travel the distance of the moon 
in less than a year. It would traverse the whole 
face of the sun in less than four years, and would 
pass from here to the sun in three hundred and 
fifty years. 

The earth sweeps around the sun yearly in a 
circle one hundred and ninety millions of miles 
in diameter. The swift railway train would re- 
quire about seven hundred years to perform the 
same journey. Yet the fixed stars are so remote, 
that when seen from opposite sides of this im- 
mense orbit, they appear in precisely the same 
position. Travelling round that enormous circle, 
has not apparently changed their direction from 
us in the slightest degree. Even the most 
powerful telescopes had not until within a few 
years, detected the faintest change in their posi- 
tion—showing their remoteness to be immeasur- 
ably greater than the breadth of the earth’s orbit. 
New and powerful instruments, however, and 
careful observation, have at last determined their 
distance. The nearest have been found invari- 
ably to appear to move backward and forward 
once a year, as the earth advances and recedes 
in its yearly course. Yet this apparent motion 
of the stars is not greater, even with those that 
move the furthest, than would be the motion of 
an object a mile distant by the movement of the 
eye only one-third of an inch ! 

Determined in this way, the following distances 
of some of the fixed stars have been ascertained 
with comparative accuracy :— 

The nearest fixed star (Alpha Centauri, only 
seen in the Southern hemisphere,) is twenty 
million million miles. 

The North Star is about two hundred million 
million miles. 

The bright star in the constellation Lyra 
(Alpha Lyree) is about one hundred and twenty 
million millions. 

A small star in the leg of the Great Bear 
(called 1830 Groombridge) is about eighty million 
millions. Sirius (the dog star) is about the same 
distance. 

A star in the Swan (known as 61 Cygni) is 
about sixty million millions. 

These are some of the nearest. 

Now, it may be interesting to estimate the 
time required for moving objects to reach one of 
those stars. Many years ago, and when their 
distance was only guessed at, a fine writer made 
use of the following striking comparison; “ If 
the dove which returned no more to Noah, had 
then been commissioned on an errand to the 
nearest fixed star, it would still be on its journey ; 
after towering for forty successive centuries 
through the heights of space, it would not yet 
have reached the middle of its destined way !” 
This estimate was quite as safe as it is poetical ; 


































to prove which another may be employed :—If 


the swiftest express train that ever thundered 
over a railway, could have left the earth for the 
nearest fixed star, in the days of Adam, (travel- 
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ling at the rate of 260,000 miles a year,) it would 

not yet have passed over one ten thousandth part of 
its course, and the star would still appear to the 
onward travellers precisely the same in size, as 
when they set out even before the commence- 
ment of antiquity, and of the empires which have 
arisen and decayed through the sixty centuries 
of time. 


The velocity of light bas been determined in 


various ways, to be equal to 


192,000 miles per second ; 
11,400,000 “ “© minute; 
684,000,000 “ hour; 

16,000,000,000 “  “ day; and 
6,000,000,000,000 “ “ year. 


Light would be more than three years in coming 
from the nearest fixed star; twelve years in 
reaching us from Sirius, and thirty years from 
the North Star. 
this day blotted from existence, it would continue 
for thirty years to come, to guide the footsteps 
of the escaping fugitive. 


If the latter, therefore, were 


The onward motion of the fixed stars among 


each other, furnishes an interesting estimate of 
their vast distance. 
discovered to have progressive motion ; but it is 
so small apparently, that they are usually termed 
fixed, as the lapse of centuries effects but little 
in their appearance, the constellations having 
scarcely changed a particle since in the book of 
Job we are told of Pleiades, Arcturus, and Orion. 
The star which appears to move most rapidly, is 
the one already spoken of as “1830 Groom- 
bridge.” 
velocity has been found, and is truly surprising. 
It travels about five times as fast as the earth in 
its orbit, 87 miles per second, (apparently as 
swiftly as lightning,) 7,000,000 miles a day, or 


Many have actually been 


Its distance being determined, its real 


D5 


tweaty-six hundred millions of miles in a year. 
Yet such is its enormous distance (eighty million 
millions) that it requires more than five hundred 
years for it to move a single degree across the 
sky, at this inconceivable velocity. 


There are many other stars moving forward with 


various degrees of speed ; there are thirty whose 
apparent motion is more than one second (one 


three thousand six hundredth of a degree) a year. 
It has now been long known that the sun itself 
is sweeping through the universe with its system 
of planets, and its actual velocity has been deter- 
mined, which is about one-fourth as fast as the 
earth in its orbit, or one hundred and sixty 
million miles per annum. The point towards 
which we are all tending, is 260 degrees right 
ascension, and 34 degrees north declination—a 
point in the constellation Hercules, about midway 
between the Northern Crown and Lyra. This 
point may now be examined and determined any 
clear evening, these constellations being now visi- 
ble in the west till near midnight. 

That we are then moving onward through the 
depths of space, and at a velocity six hundred 
times greater than that of a rapid railway train, 
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towards this point in the heavens, is proved to a| than its dise would appear, as the great pyramid 
demonstration ; from that point the stars are| of Egypt is larger than the head of a pin! This 
opening like a vista, and in the opposite direction | may seem incredible, but a calculation will show 
in the heavens they are closing together—while | that it is nearly correct, but space will not allow 
mid-way between, they are going backward, like | the computation here. 
distant objects passing a steamer under headway.| One more estimate will close these remarks. 
But there is another position of astronomers not| In order to take a comparative and comprehen- 
so clearly proved, namely, that the sun and its| sive view of astronomical distances, let the uni- 
system are moving in a circle aroundagreat center. | verse be reduced to an almost immeasurably small 
Many years of observation will be required to|scale. Let the earth, with all its seas and con- 
determine the truth of this position ; if the point | tinents, its cities, empires and millions of people, 
continues the same for centuries, it will show| be reduced so small as to be no larger than the 
that our course is direct or ina right line ; if the| smallest mustard seed—the sun, the size ofa 
point continues to vary regularly towards one| walnut, would be eight feet from it, and the 
side, it will show our curvilinear progress. A|whole solar system would be contained within 
century may yet be required to ascertain this| about an acre of ground. The nearest fixed star 
fact. The constellation Pleiades is supposed by | would be one thousand miles distant ; the North 
some, and not without reason, to be the great|star would be as far as India, and small telescopic 
center of motion—if this should prove to be the| stars as distant as the moon now is. Vast as are 
case, it would require about 20 millions of years to| the heavenly bodies in reality,—the earth alone, 
complete the entire circuit; that is, we have not| puny as it may seem among these myriads of suns 
as yet travelled, since the creation of man, over| and worlds, actually containing four hundred 
a thousandth part of the stupendous journey. thousand million cubic miles of matter—the space 
In looking up into the starry vault in the even-| between them seems bewildering to contemplate, 
ing, a common impression on the mind is, ‘‘ How| and shows the utter folly of the fears, sometimes 
thickly the stars are clustered together—many | felt, of collisions between these moving worlds. 
appear almost to touch ;” and this often lessens In contemplating these enormous bulks and 
the appreciation of their vast remoteness from | distances, and at the same time reflecting on the 
each other. This close proximity is only apparent, | minute perfection of every part, as displayed by 
not real. It arises mainly from the fact that the | the beauty and finish of all natural objects seen 
stars appear vastly broader than they really would through the microscope, there is one thought 
at so great a distance—in other words, their discs | which irresistibly forces itself on the mind—and 
are far less than their apparent sizes. A candle) that is the extreme presumption of so insignifi- 
in a dark night, at the distance of half a mile, | cant an object as man in attempting to criticise, 
appears as large as a cart-wheel would at that dis-| to find fault, or even to comprehend the plans of 


tance. But the light of the sun (and of the) the great Architect of these myriads of worlds ! 
stars, which are suns,) is many thousand times a..23..%. 


brighter than a candle. To illustrate this en- 
larged appearance, make a hole with a fine needle 
through a sheet of dark-colored paper, and place 
this across a window or smaller space through 
which the sun is shining into a darkened room ; 
place the eye at several feet distance, so as to see 
a portion of the sun through this needle-hole— 
and instead of seeming like a minute point of 
light, the rays will spread out and appear a foot 
or more in diameter. Could this be seen in the 
night, its size would be still larger ; and ata great 
distance, it would be yet more increased. Now, 
suppose that such an object as the sun—so large 
that the swiftest lightning train would be over 
three years in crossing its face,—larger than the 
whole sweep of the moon around its orbit,—sup- 
pose this immense and intensely dazzling object 
were removed so far from us as to be reduced in 
size to only a little twinkling point, visible in the 
darkest night! The real diameter of that little 
twinkler, small as it would appear, would be many 
thousand times less te the eye than its apparent 
size. Take the North star asan example. If 
this is as large as our sun, and as remote as it is 
known to be,—its apparent diameter, being about 
one-twentieth ofa degree, is as much greater 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1857. 








INDIANA YEARLY Meetine.—Continuing our 
account of the proceedings of this meeting, we 
may state that on Sixth day, the 2d inst., after 
the re-appointment of the former clerk and his 
assistants, the meeting entered into a considera- 
tion of the condition of its branches by reading 
the answers sent up by them to the queries. It 
appeared that five new Monthly, and six new 
Preparative Meetings had been established, and 
that eleven Friends had been approved and 
acknowledged as Ministers, during the past year. 
The report of the Central Book and Tract Com- 
mittee was read, and showed that the Committee 
had been actively engaged in its labors. The 
number of tracts circulated since last report, is 
43,713. 

The Committee to whom was referred the sub- 
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ject of making some change in the discipline in 
respect to the treatment of members who accom- 
plish their marriage contrary to our order, pre- 
sented a report which, on deliberate considera- 
tion, wasadopted. It will probably be laid before 


our readers when we receive a copy of the 
printed Minutes. 


Seventh-day.—A Committee was appointed to 
attend the opening in the Ninth month next, of 
the new Western Yearly Meeting, and a para- 
graph was directed to be inserted in the Epistles 
to the other Yearly Meetings, reminding them of 
the case, and thus opening the way for them to 
appoint similar Committees should they incline 
to do it. The reading of two documents accom- 
panying the Epistle from London was then pro- 
ceeded with: “A salutation in the love of 
Christ, &c.,’”’ and “ An Address to parents, &c.”’ 
It was concluded to print and circulate them 
with the Minutes, and the Book and Tract Com- 
mittee was directed to print 5000 additional 
copies for general distribution. The Meeting for 
Sufferings has charge of 1000 copies furnished 
for circulation by London Yearly Meeting. 

In accordance with requests made last year, 
the meeting united with the setting up of two 
new Quarterly Meetings in Iowa, to be known, 
respectively, by the names of “ Red Cedar” and 
“Western Plain,” and Committees were -ap- 
pointed to attend their opening in the 5th and 
6th months of next year. A Committee was 
also appointed to visit for its encouragement and 
help, the Quarterly Meeting of Salem, from 
which Red Cedar Quarterly Meetings to be set off. 


The Boarding School Committee made a very 
full report, by which it appeared that the institu- 
tion had not been able to sustain itself during the 
year. 

On First-day, meetings for divine worship were 
held, both morning and afternoon, in the meet- 
ing-house and in the yard, and the number of 
persons in attendance was thought to be larger 
than last year. Many Friends were engaged in 
ministering to the assembled multitudes. 


Second-day.—From an interesting report made 
by the Committee to whose care is entrusted the 
important subject of Education, it appeared that 
there are upwards of 8000 children, belonging to 
the Yearly Meeting, of a suitable age to attend 
school. First-day schools were held during the 
past summer within the limits of 138 meetings ; 
23 meetings being without such schools. The 
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Committee charged with the concerns of the peo- 
ple of color, laid a report before the meeting 
showing that about 700 of their children have 
received instruction in schools mostly under the 
care of colored teachers, and they have had nine 
First-day schools. 

The reports from the Trustees of the White’s 
Indiana and Iowa Manual Labor Schools were 
read, and gave information of further progress in 
preparing for their establishment. 

The “Indian Committee’ laid before the 
meeting an interesting statement of their labors 
the past year. The school for Indian children in 
Kansas has been re-opened, andattended by from 
20 to 30 scholars, and the meeting concluded to 
raise $1000 to assist the further operations of the 
Committee. 

Near the close of this sitting the memorial of 
Whitewater Monthly Meeting concerning our 
late beloved friend Nathan ©. Hoag, was read, 
bringing much solemnity over the meeting. It 
was directed that the memorial should be printed 
with the minutes, and 500 copies prepared for 
separate circulation. 

Third day.—The large Committee on the 
Boarding School reported this morning in favor 
of requesting those Quarterly Meetings, which 
have not paid their proportions of the $10,000 
directed to be raised last year, to send forward 
their respective quotas as soon as practicable. 
The committee also recommended the sale of a 
part of the land connected with the school 
premises to discharge the debt incurred during 
the past year, and that the school committee be 
instructed not to permit the expenses of the 
school in future to exceed the income. These 
propositions were all united with by the meeting, 
and it was agreed that children who are not mem- 
bers but have one parent in membership, may be 
admitted into the school. 

Returning minutes were adopted for the min- 
isters in attendance with certificates, and epistles 

were addressed to all the Yearly Meetings except- 
ing Philadelphia, after which the meeting came 
to a very solemn conclusion. Great harmony of 
feeling and sentiment prevailed throughout the 
several sittings. 





MarrigD, at Friends’ Meeting, Humboldt, Humboldt 
County, Iowa, on the 24th of 9th mo., Manton D. CoL- 
Lins, son of Peter and Sarah Collins, to Keruran A. 
Wiis, daughter of Dr. D. Williams, all of the same 
place. 
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Diep, on the 31st of 8th mo. last, in Parke Co., In- 
diana, Hannan, wife of George Maris, in the 59th year 
of her age, an Elder of Rush Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

——, At his residence, Burlington, N. J., on the 
2d inst., Ina B, UnpERHILL, in the 58th year of his age, 
a member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 

—-, On the 2d inst., near this city, Caroting, beloved 
daughter of Richard D. and Julianna R. Wood, aged 
nineteen years, having survived a fall from a horse 
about twenty-four hours. 

She was lovely in life, and her daily walk was that 
of a Christian. We may then humbly trust she is 
now among the ransomed for whom Christ died. 

——, In Uxbridge, Mass., the 4th of 10th mo., Ruru 
E., wife of Aaron White, in the 23d year of her age, 
and JosepHing, daughter of Joseph Gaskill, in the 
18th year of her age, members of Uxbridge Monthly 
Meeting. 





A WISE FOOL. 


‘In the same individual we often see the great- 
est wisdom and sagacity in regard to the things 
of time, combined with the most consummate 
folly respecting the things of eternity. How 
often does the shrewd, busy, and prosperous mer- 
chant, show himself to be in lamentable ignor- 
ance of the practical truths of Christianity, and 
the hidden life of the true believer! He can 
caleulate with unerring precision the profit or loss 
of a worldly transaction, but he seldom considers 
what it will cost him to refuse Christ, and turn 
a deaf ear to the calls of his Spirit. He may 
attend regularly on public worship, and duly 
observe the ordinances, but he will find one day 
that shadow is.not substance, and works are dead 
without faith ; and when his race is run, and he 
enters upon the future, the hand of truth must 
take up his idle pen, and write across the pages 
of his ledger, journal, and cash-book— What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” 





POST-OFFICE STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Last year, 1856, the number of post-offices in 
the United Kingdom was increased by 368, 
making the whole present number 10,866. Dur- 
ing the last year 52 additional towns were pro- 
vided with day-mails to or from the metropolis. 
Exclusive of conveyance by steam-vessels and 
boats, and not counting the walks of letter. 
carriers or rural messengers, or the carriage of 
the mails from post-offices to railway stations, 
the whole distance over which mails are now con- 
veyed within the United Kingdom, is upwards 
of 61,000 miles per day, being about 2600 miles 
more than at the end of 1855. This increase is 
principally in railway conveyance ; but it will be 
seen that more than half the duty is still per- 
formed by coaches and mail-carts. With regard 
to the mails conveyed by railway, the average 
number of miles travelled over by them each 
week-day has been 22,285 in England, 2766 
miles in Ireland, and 3641 miles in Scotland— 
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total, 28,692 in the United Kingdom, at an 
average cost per mile of 93d. With regard to 
mails conveyed by coaches, omnibuses, mail. carts, 
ete., the number of miles daily travelled has 
been in England, 19,298, in Ireland, 8528, and 
in Scotland, 4885—total in the United Kingdom, 
52,711 miles, at an average cost of 104d. per 
mile. The number of letters delivered in Eng- 
land during the year—estimated from the num- 
ber actually delivered in one week of every 
month—was 388,000,000, being about 20 to 
each person; in Ireland, 42,000,000, about 17 
to each person; in Scotland, 48,000,000, about 
16 to each person—total 478,000,000, about 17 
to each person. (In London, the proportion is 
as high as about 40 letters to each person). As 
compared with the previous year, this number 
shows an increase of upwards of 22,000,000 ; 
and, as compared with the year previous to the 
introduction of the penny postage (1839), an in- 
crease (omitting franks) of 402,000,000, or 
more than six-fold. Of the whole number of 
letters, nearly a quarter are delivered in London 
and the suburban districts; and, counting those 
also which are despatched, nearly half the letters 
pass through the London office. The number 
of newspapers of all kinds which passed through 
the post-office last year is estimated at 71,000,000, 
about three-quarters of which bore the impressed 
or newspaper stamp, the others having been 
franked by postage stamps. The number of let- 
ters returned to the writers last year, owing to 
the failure of the attempts to deliver them, was 
nearly the same asin the previous year—viz., 
about 2,400,000, or 1 in 200 of the whole num- 
ber of letters posted. Owing to the same cause 
550,000 newspapers were undelivered, being 
about 1 in 129 of the whole number. The 
number of book-packets posted last year, exclu- 
sive of newspapers, is estimated at nearly 
3,000,000. The money-order offices now number 
2095. The amount sent by such orders was in 
the year 1856, for England and Wales, £10,- 
099,366; for Ireland, £806,942; for Scotland, 
£899,253—total, £11,805,561. The fact of 
this enormous amount being sent in sums not 
less than 40s.—the total number of orders being 
more than 6,000,000—is a proof how universally 
the trading and laboring classes profit by the 
system. In England and Wales the proportion 
was 1 order to every 4 of the population; in 
Scotland, 1 to 6; and in Ireland, 1 to 13. Ire- 
land, however, is getting on, since the increase 
per cent. on the year is 7, while England’s is 
only 74, and Scotland’s is as lowas 53. The 
money-order offices now bring in a fair sum to 
the departmental exchequer. [For the years 
1847-8 there was a loss, and 1849 only showed 
a profit of £322; but the case is widely differ- 
ent now. ‘The profit for the year 1856 was not 
less than £22,674, being an increase of £2422 
on the preceding twelvemonth. The extension 
of the system to Constantinople, Scutari, and 
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Balaklava, was attended with signal success, 
“more that £71,000 having been sent home by 
the soldiers and seamen—£35,000 by the army 
works corps.” The remittances from Aldershot 
during the past year amounted to more than 
£22,000, the average amount of each being only 
£1 1s. 4d.— Leisure Hour. 





Correspondence of N. Y. Tribune. 
THE PRAIRIES. 


Naperville, lil., July 2, 1857. 


A little child who rode fifty miles in a railroad 
train, then took a coach to her uncle’s house, 
some five miles further, was asked, on her arrival, 
if she came by the cars. ‘We came a little 
ways in the cars, and then all the rest of the way 
in a carriage.” Ina similar manner, I reached 
this place from Chicago. The first twenty-five 
miles of the journey were, practically considered, 
but a very small part of the distance. The last 
few miles were the difficulty. So great the dif- 
ference between steam and horses—between an 
iron track and the common roads of the country. 
The distance accomplished by rail seemed the 
more astonishingly brief when I remembered 
travelling the same a few years before with an 
ox team. Once a long day’s journey—now an 
hour’s ride. 

This Western land is well adapted for railroads. 
In no country are they more easily constructed. 
There are no rocks to tunnel, no mountains to 
grade or cut away, no lofty embankments to rear, 
no yawning chasms to bridge. Far back from 
the lake spreads the prairie, upon the verge of 
which Chicago stands, almost as level as the lake 
itself. Nine miles from the city, upon the 
Galena Road, we reached Cottage Hill. Cottages 
we saw, but where was the Hill? Any slight 
undulation here is a hill, and any modest hill is 
a mountain. But let no one suppose that the 
prairies are all one dead level. There are two 
kinds of prairie—the low prairie and the high 
prairie, the flat and the rolling. The low prairies 
are bottom lands, which border the lakes and 
streams, or mark the spot where water, still or 
flowing, once has been. The edges of these 
lands are usually fringed with groves; irregular 
lines of timber or thickets, beyond which rolls 
up the high prairie, in gentle undulations. Some- 
times you find an acclivity of unusual abruptness 
and altitude, like the tenth wave at sea, from the 
summit of which many miles of country can be 
seen. I have ascended elevations commanding 
views of uncomputed distances, interrupted by 
not a single grove; prairie beyond prairie, wave 
after wave, beautiful, green, monotonous, only 
now and then a dim white speck, perhaps a 
house, appearing like a sail near the horizon. It 
is pleasant to watch, on a Summer day, the 
shadows of great clouds sweep across the ex- 
panse. Yonder dark, scattered objects are cattle 
feeding. Those gray, broken, slow-moving 
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masses are flocks of sheep; the little dots are 


shepherds, On each side are groves, winding 
by hidden streams—groves beyond groves, and 
glimpses of prairie between. And lo, another 
object, a swift, dark monster, emerging from the 
east, unfolding a long, surging stream of smoke, 
rattling and clanging as it approaches, then ut- 
tering its fierce, shrill snort of salutation, and 
passing on to startle the buffalo and the wild 
turkey in the wilderness further west. 

It is a country, you would say, ready made to 
man’s hand. Here the pioneer finds mighty 
clearings before him, meadows awaiting the 
scythe, and fallows prepared for the plough. He 
has but to turn over the turf, and drop a little 
seed, to produce gigantic maize. Here are end- 
less pastures for his cattle, and plenty of wild 
poultry for the shooting. The soil is of prodigal 
richness. But here also the great law of com- 
pensation holds. For every favor in one parti- 
cular there is deprivation in another. The 
scarcity of wood and water cramps human pro- 
gress. Civilization, like the growths of timber, 
is confined to the neighborhood of streams. There 
are stretches of prairie which shall long remain 
as deserts until wood and water can be supplied 
by the device of man. If it required sturdy 
labor to mow away Eastern forests, it shall re- 
quire no less toil and patience to plant with in- 
dispensable trees these natural clearings of the 
West. Rich as is the soil, it is not reliable for 
certain grains. Its very exuberance proves fatal. 
Wheat, winter kills; or if it arrives near matur- 
ity, a summer rain, succeeded by warm, steam- 
ing afternoons, sends the mounting juices too 
impetuously through the tender stalk, which 
bursts with their abundance, and suffers them to 
waste through opening pores, in what the farmer 
calls rust. Fruits are no more fortunate. Frost, 
or mice, or rabbits, or insects, or some unknown 
disease, destroy the trees; or if they survive, it 
seems by some rare chance that ever they bear 
fruit. ‘TI will tax your invention, your patience 
and your love,” Nature seems to say, “or no 
fruit shall be secure to you.”” I have no more 
doubt of the fact that apples and peaches will 
some day be a sure crop even here, than that 
corn will continue to be raised. But with deeper 
insight than has yet been applied, man must 
study the climate and the genus of trees. Then 
let him, if necessary, build walls to protect his 
orchards from deadly winds. If he is favored 
here in other matters, he shall show his gratitude 
by using all his energy and ingenuity in this. 

It is a great grazing country. Year by year 
the wild grass of the prairie is growing finer and 
sweeter. The eye of beauty regrets the disap- 
pearance of the tribes of flowers that carpeted 
with gorgeous colors these undulating floors. But 
the savage ornament was destined to fade. 


Yonder are fields where I have seen the deer 
stand antler-deep in grass. Now oxen feed there ; 
or the farmer’s scythe shaves the sward. 
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Wool has of late years enriched many farmers. 
Those who have not convenient pasturage on their 
own lands, unite their several flocks and employ 
a shepherd to tend them on the unfenced prairies. 
A cheap pen receives them at night—keeps the 
sheep in and the wolves out. Now is the shear- 
ing time, and sheep-bells tinkle daily along the 
road between the pasture-grounds and farm-yards. 
The sight of wolves is still of frequent occur- 
rence. They are a cowardly pack; but hunger 
often overcomes their fear. A few days ago one 
of these animals entered a flock which a boy 
was watching, and refused to retire until he had 
immolated a fat lamb. The boy ran and gave 
the alarm ; his mother came with a broom, and 
the wolf was finally forced to retreat. 

The season has been cold and dry. All the 
crops are late. Last Winter, farmers tell me, 
was excessively severe. Scarce and sparse the 
Fall grain that has survived. Large spots of 
grass, from which the snow was blown, were 
Winter-killed. Fodder became short; farmers 
fed out the roofs of their thatched sheds. Many 
cattle died of starvation; and out of many flocks 
one-half the sheep lost their lambs. Still the 
country is gradually and surely increasing in 
prosperity. Ample reward, certain though late, 
follows early enterprise and long suffering. Men 
who came here a few years ago with hardly suf- 
ficient means to purchase a yoke of oxen, now 
stand upon the threshold of independence. Land, 
for which ten shillings an acre was originally 
paid, is now worth from $20 to $40. The price 
of some lands has doubled within four years. 
Railroads bring us near market and create an 
interest and activity through all the regions they 
intersect. 





A TROUBLESOME FLY. 


At this season of the year many of our readers 
will be experiencing the annoyance produced by 
swarms of flies. Now is the time when the blue- 
bottle buzzes sonorously as he makes ineffectual 
attempts to escape through the window-pane ; 
and now is the season when the common house 
fly swarms round our tables, helping himself, 
without leave asked or granted, to our jam and 
our sugar. Little, however, does many an Eng- 
lish housewife, as she prepares her ingenious fly- 
trap of cut paper, or her more deadly mixture of 
poison, know the terror which a fly can sometimes 
inspire. Astonished, no doubt, will she be to 
learn that there is one little insect of this charac- 
ter, the sight of which has given more alarm to 
many an enterprising colonist or traveller, than 
would the spectacle of a lion or tiger in full fury. 
It is indeed so. The civilization of some parts 
of Africa has been as much hindered by the pre- 
sence of a certain fly as by the slave trade. In- 
deed, we do not know but that the latter, in the 
localities in question, is the least formidable 
danger of the two. The slave trade may in 
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time be put down; but, for the other pest, no 
remedy is yet known. 

The insect in question is the ¢setse, or poison- 
fly of Africa (Glossina morsitans.) Possessed 
of a particular sort of venom, it infixes its sting 
into cattle, which fall dead before it. In vain 
does the traveller carry horses or other animals 
with him, for this scourge annihilates them, while, 
as a necessary consequence, it precludes whole 
tribes of Africans from pastoral pursuits, which 
could not properly be carried on without the aid 
of cattle. 

Mr. Andersson, a very enterprising traveller, 
whose work on Lake Ngami will be found full of 
interest, has preserved some curious notices of 
this destructive insect. We now give the results 
of his observation, referring such of our readers 
as wish more information about the other pro- 
ductions of Africa to his lively and adventurous 
volume. 

“‘ The tsetse,” he writes, “is found chiefly in 
the bush, or amongst the reeds, but rarely in the 
open country. It is confined to particular spots, 
and is never known to shift its haunts. Thus, 
cattle may be seen grazing securely on one side 
of a river, whilst the opposite bank swarms with 
the insect. Should the natives, who are well 
acquainted with localities frequented by the fly, 
have occasion to change their cattle-posts, and be 
obliged to pass through tracts of country where 
it exists, they choose, I am told, a moonlight 
winter’s night; as during the hours of rest in 
the cold season, it does not bite. 

‘Tn size, the tsetse is somewhat less than the 
common blue fly that settles on meat; but its 
wings are longer. Yet, though so small and in- 
significant in appearance, its bite carries with it 
a poison equal to that of the most deadly reptile. 
Many is the traveller who, from his draught- 
oxen and horses having been destroyed by this 
pestiferous insect, has not only had the object of 
his journey completely marred, but his personal 
safety endangered by the loss of his means of 
conveyance. 

“Very lately, indeed, a party of Griquas, 
about twenty in number, who were elephant- 
hunting to the north-west of the Ngami, and who 
were provided with three wagons and a large 
number of trek, or draught-oxen, lost, prior to 
their return to the lake, all their cattle by the 
bite of the tsetse. Some horses, brought with 
them to further their sport, shared a similar 
fate. 

‘«‘ The very same year that this disaster happen- 
ed to the Griquas, a party of Englishmen, 
amongst whom was my friend, Mr. Frederick 
Green, attempted to reach Libebé; but they had 
only proceeded seven or eight days’ journey to 
the north of the Ngami, when both horses and 
cattle were bitten by the fly in question, and the 
party were in consequence compelled to make a 
hasty retreat. One of the number, I am told, 
was thus deprived of as many as thirty-six horses, 
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excellent hunters, and all sustained heavy losses 
in cattle. ' 

“There are large tribes which cannot keep 
either cattle or sheep because the tsetse abounds 
in their country. But itis only fatal to domestic 
animals, as wild animals feed undisturbed in parts 
infested by the insect. Yet many of them, such 
as oxen and buffaloes, horses and zebras, dogs 
and jackals, ete., possess somewhat the same 
nature. Moreover, it bites man and no danger 
follows. The sensation experienced has not in- 
aptly been likened to the sting of a flea. The 
problem to be solved is, what quality exists in 
domestication which renders domestic animals 
obnoxious to this poison? Isa man not as much 
a domestic animal as a dog? Is it the tsetse at 
all which kills the animal ? 

‘Captain Vardon, of the Indian army, one of 
the earlier pioneers of the more interior parts of 
Southern Africa, was amongst the first to decide 
the point; for he rode his horse up a hill infested 
by tsetse, and in twenty days his doubts were re- 
moved by the death of his horse. 

“‘ According to the statement of the celebrated 
explorers, Messrs. Oswell and Livingston, who 
were severe sufferers by the tsetse, the following 
symptoms are observed in the ox when bitten; 
the eye runs, the glands under the throat swell, 
the coat loses its gloss, there is a peculiar flaccidity 
of the muscles generally, and emaciation com- 
mences, which proceeds unchecked until—per- 
haps months after the bite—purging supervenes, 
and the animal perishes of exhaustion. Some die 
soon after the bite is inflicted, especially if they 
are in good condition, or should rain fall ; but, in 
general, the process of emaciation goes on for 
many weeks. In some cases, the animals become 
blind before they die. 

«<« From what I have seen of the tsetse,’ writes 
Mr. Oswell to me, ‘I believe that three or four 
flies are sufficient to kill a full-grown ox. We 
examined about twenty of ours that were bitten 
and died, and the appearances were similar in 
all. On raising the skin, we perceived a glairy 
appearance of the muscles and flesh, which were 
much wasted. The stomach and intestines were 
healthy ; heart, lungs, and liver, sometimes all, 
but invariably one or the other, much diseased. 
The heart in particular attracted our attention. 
It was no longer a firm and muscular organ, but 
collapsed readily on compression, and had the 
appearance of flesh that had been steeped in 
water. The blood of the whole carcass was greatly 
diminished in quantity. Not more than twenty 
pints (a small pail full) were obtained from the 
largest ox, and this thick and albuminous; the 
hands, when plungad into it, came out free of 
stain. The poison would seem to grow in the 
blood, and, through the blood, affect the vital 
organs. 

“<« A curious feature in the case is, that dogs, 
though reared on milk, die if bitten, while calves, 


and other young sucking animals, are safe as long | 
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as they suck. Man, and all the wild animals, 
escape with impunity. Can the poison be alkaline, 
and neutralized by the acid?’ ’* 

After such a narrative as this, we do not doubt 
that spiders will appear to our readers a much 
more praiseworthy class of insects than they have 
hitherto seemed. Indeed, had Domitian, with his 
fly-killing propensities, been some African poten- 
tate, who confined himself to the massacre of the 
tsetse, he would have earned a title to the grati- 
tude of posterity, instead of getting the stigma of 
cruelty affixed to him, and coming down to us 
with the words, Ne musca quidem (“ not even a 
fly’’) appended to his name.— Leisure Hour. 





SNAKES. 


Snakes are much abused animals. As sup- 
posed types of the first deceiver, a sort of reli- 
gious dread has ever attached to them, among 
Christian people; and a few of the species being 
really venomous and others possessing imaginary 
attributes, far transcending the actual powers of 
any of the class, it is not very wonderful that 
the sons and daughters of Eve should inherit a 
hearty hatred of snakes. 

First—What are the venomous snakes? In 
the United States we have the Rattlesnakes, 
Copperheads, and Moccasins. No others—and, 
in fact, there are no other poisonous reptiles in 
our country. 

The Moccasin is a southern species: and so is 
the Great Diamond Rattlesnake—the worst of 
the species. The Copperhead is a very bad 
snake ; fortunately very rare now. Robert Ken- 
nicott, who is collecting specimens in the region 
of Jonesborough and Cairo, writes that he has 
just secured a genuine Copperhead in Illinois. 
The Banded Rattlesnake is also found in that 
region, and he is not to be despised ; as his bite 
is truly dangerous, though rarely fatal to man. 

But the snake, about cures for whose bite so 
much has been said in this paper, is quite a dif- 
ferent customer—not a very agreeable inmate of 
one’s house, (though we have killed two found 
in ours,) and quite sufficiently venomous for the 
snake’s own purpose. Still, that our prairie 
Rattlesnake has ever caused the death of a single 
human being—whether ‘‘ doctored” or not—we 
have yet to learn. 

And this bring us to the second question. Is 
there any specific antidote for snake poison? 
Possibly. But who knows it? Not we; and 
we studied medicine, practiced medicine, and 
believed in medicine for nearly thirty years. 

Our first experience with snake bites was in 
the State of Mississippi, where children, and 
especially careless negroes, were occasionally bit- 
ten by the “ ground rattlesnake,” a small species 
of Crotolophorus, much like ours of the western 
prairies. We do not remember a case of bite 
from any other species; nor did we know of a 
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snake bite there or in the State of Louisiana, 
where we tarried for several years. 

Since then, a residence of over twenty-one 
years in Illinois—with as extensive a country 
practice as any other physician—and in a region 
and during a time where and when rattlesnakes 
abounded, no death from their bite has ever come 
to our knowledge. That is, no death of man, 
woman or child—a few small animals, usually 
bitten in the nose, have died; and deaths among 
large animals have been reported to us, but we 
never sawacase. Of human subjects we have 
treated many cases, and know many that had no 
treatment at all, or were treated in all ways; and 
the result was always the same—all recovered ; 
though some suffered horribly for a little while. 
— Prairie (Ill.) Farmer. 





CUNNING AS THE FOX. 


The Dumfries (Scotland) Courier, says a gen- 
tleman in the Highlands sent the editor of that 
paper the following note : 

“A game-keeper on the estate near Lochawe, 
who had been annoyed by the depradations of 
foxes, discovered a kennel in the glen at the side 
ofa small loch. While watching, one evening, 
for the appearance of the tenants, he observed a 
brace of wild ducks floating on the loch. Ina 
little while a fox was seen approaching the water 
side with cautious steps; on reaching it, he 
picked up a bunch of heather, and placed it in 
his mouth, so as to cover his head ; then slipping 
into the water, and immersing all but his nose, 
floated slowly and quietly down to where the 
birds were quacking out delight in fancied se- 
curity, seeing nothing near them but a bunch of 
weed. In due time he neared the ducks, dropped 
the heather and seized a duck, with which he 
returned to the loclf side, and was making off to 
his young with the prize, when the keeper, who 
had noted all his movements, closed them by the 
discharge of a double-barrel. 


SAYS OF BREADMAKING. 


It is a praiseworthy characteristic of the Ameri- 
can people, that they are curious to know the 
epereept of all things. Causality, as the 
phrenologist would say, is large among us. We 
analyze the smallest as well as the greatest ob- 
jects. The reason why the stars keep in their 
orbits is hardly more interesting to our practical 
minds than the mysteries involved in bread- 
making. 

For the making of good bread, to thousands 
and tens of thousands of housewives even, is a 
mystery. Cooks pride themselves on their suc- 
cess in the art; and naturally; for it is a dis- 
tinction to be able to insure light bread. Yet of 
a hundred thousand breadmakers, how few un- 
derstand why it is that the bread is sometimes 
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that is all she knows about it. The rival, whose 
bread is a failure, can only say that the baking 
went wrong: and is as much in the dark as the 
other. 

To make bread the flour has first to be kneaded. 
But why knead it? Because a certain quantity 
of water, in addition to that existing in the flour, 
is necessary to produce those chemical changes, 
without which good bread can never be made. 
The water dissolves the sugar and albumen ; com- 
bines with and hydrates the starch ; and moistens 
the minute particles of gluten, so as to induce 
them to cement together, and thus bind the whole 
into a coherent mass. The good housewife 
knows, by practice, when this state of things has 
been brought about; in other words, when her 
dough is properly kneaded. For as only a certain 
limited quantity of water can be used to produce 
this effect, as too much or too little would wholly 
frustrate the end, it is plain that the water must 
be carefully and thoroughly worked into the flour, 
so as to bring every separate particle of the one 
into contact with the required amount of the 
other. Kneading, with the hand, is the sole way 
to do this. The competent housewife tells by the 
feeling when her dough is fit to put away to rise. 
No machinery can do it perfectly. 

The next process is the fermentation. This is 
produced generally, by yeast ; and always more 
safely and perfectly by it. Yeast, as the micro- 
scope has proved, is a vegetable—a true plant be- 
longing to the fungus tribe. It makes bread rise, 
by producing a change of the gluten or albumen, 
which acts upon the sugar, breaking it up into 
alcohol and carbonic acid If the dough has 
been skilfully kneaded, and the fermentation is 
regular and equal, the gas is evolved evenly 
throughout the mass, so that the bread, when cut, 
will be honeyeombed with numberless minute 
pores. Bad yeast, or a bad fermentation, makes 
the bread sour, which the experienced housewife 
corrects with a little alkali. Chemical substan- 
ces are sometimes used to make bread rise. But 
Youmans, the chemist, to whom we are indebted 
for most of these facts, says, that as such sub- 
stances are not nutritive, but medicinal, they 
exert adisturbing action on the healthy organ- 
ism, and consequently, ought not to be employed 
habitually. Other writers, also, have attributed 
the increase of dyspepsia to the wide-spread in- 
troduction of these agents as a substitute for 
yeast. 

The baking of the loaf, as every housewife 
knows, is not the least part of the ‘ art and mys- 
tery” of bread-baking. The heat of the oven 
should be equal everywhere throughout it, and 
should continue constant for a considerable time. 
If the heat is insufficient, the bread will be soft, 
wet and pasty; if too great, the crust will be 
burnt, the inside raw dough. The baking tem- 


perature of ‘an oven should range from 350 deg. 








good and sometimes bad. The proficient hasa| Fahrenheit to 500 deg. An ordinary way of 
knack in kneading and baking her bread ; and ' testing when an oven is proper for baking, is to 
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étrew fresh flour on the bottom, and if the flour 
turns brown the heat is right, but if the flour 
chars, the heat is excessive. The loaf diminishes 
in weight and enlarges in size by baking, in con- 
sequence of the evaporation of the water, the ex- 
pansion of its carbonic acid gas, and the vaporiz- 
ing of its alcohol. The crust is caused by chemi- 
cal changes in the outer surface of the loaf, 
producing an organic matter which chemists call 
assamar. Such is the scientific history of bread- 
making.— Public Ledger. 


Lines on seeing two Scarlet Runners unite and suspend 
themselves on @ beautiful young Apple Tree. 


[In a letter to a wife.} 


BY WILLIAM JAY. 


A recent sight, my dearest Anne, 
Engaged mine eye and heart, 

And I the scene, and moral too, 
Would now to thee impart ; 

A truth was never deemed the worse, 

Expressed in figure or in verse. 


’Twas in my lovely garden, where 
I late and early rove, 
In lonely walk, or, happier still, 
Indulged with her I love ; 
And where, to thought or talk resigned, 
A part of Eden yet I find. 


’Twas there two plants of tender form 
Upgrowing I surveyed; 

Both conscious of their weakness seemed, 
And seemed to ask for aid ; 

I marked with anxious watch their bent, 

And judged a union their intent. 


And so it proved ; for soon they clasped, 
And curling round and round, 

Looked fearful lest they each should lose 
The helper each had found ; 

But, coupled, soon they firmness gained, 

And reached a height not else attained. 


But bending now, as weightier grown, 
They feel their junction weak, 

And something both may rest upon 
They now together seek ; 

A tree at hand their wishes drew, 

And on this prop they hung and grew. 


But as I stood, and while I gazed, 
A voice mine ear addressed : 

‘“‘ All nature is a book, and he 
Who reads is wise and blessed ; 

No humble monitor disdain, 

Nor let a trifle preach in vain. 


“Tf ’twas not good for man to live 
In Paradise alone, 
Two in a desert’s weary wilds 
Are better far than one ; 
Mutual their wants and wishes too, 
They help, conjoined, each other through. 


‘‘ Thus thou and thy dear partner both, 
In pleasant bands entwined, 

Not bound by others, but attached, 
By sympathy inclined, 

Aspiring upwards to the skies, 

Should aid each other as you rise ; ° 
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“ Nor think each other help enough, 
Though you the gift esteem, 
But mindful of the tree of life, 
And both embracing Him, 
On Him, your sure, almighty Friend, 
Your blended hopes and cares suspend.” 


Although, my Anne, a lot like ours 
Has been indulged to few, 

E’en we have had wherewith to try 
And prove the counsel true ; 

But as to Him we turned and prayed, 

Our griefs and fears have been allayed. 


And should the scene in future change, 
And heavier cloudings lower, 
The closer we'll embrace his aid, 
And meet the trying hour, 
And on his grace and strength rely, 
Engaged to help us till we die, 


Poundsford Park, Sept. 10, 1810. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
30th ult. 


Enetanp.—A proclamation had been issued, ap- 
pointing the 7th inst. to be observed as a day of na- 
tional humiliation and prayer on account of the Indian 
difficulties. 

It was reported that Lord Elgin was to be appointed 
Governor-General of India, in place of Lord Canning. 

The subscription for the relief of the suiferers by the 
Indian mutiny, had reached the amount of upwards of 
$250,000. The Sultan of Turkey had contributed 
$5000; the Emperor Napoleon had also sent a large 
sum, and a subscription for the same object had been 
opened at Paris, under the auspices of the Prefect of 
the Seine. At Edinburgh, $20,000 were raised at a 
single meeting, and Liverpool speedily subscribed 
$45,000. In Ireland, a portion of the people appear to 
sympathize with the mutineers, and inflammatory 
placards have been posted in Tipperary, calling upon 
the Irish to rise in the same way; but the more re- 
spectable portion of the Roman Catholic press discour- 
tenances such proceedings A considerable number 
of fugitives from India have arrived in England. 

The proposal to form an army brigade from the 
middle ranks of the people, was attracting much at- 
tention, and it was supposed the pressure of public 
opinion would induce the government to consider it. 


Fraxcs.—Inundations in the south of France had 
caused great destruction of property, and the loss of 
several lives. Thegrape harvest was progressing, and 
was abundant. 

The Emperors of Russia and France met at Stutt- 
gardt on the 25th ult. 


Sparx.—Mexico has accepted the mediation of Eng- 
land and France in her differences with Spain. The 
conference is expected to be held in London. 

PortuGaLt.—Great excitement existed at Lisbon on 
account of the supposed outbreak of yellow fever, 
though it was said to be really typhus. 


Dexmark.—A Berlin dispatch says that the separate 
negotiations between Prussia and Denmark had been 
broken off, and that Prussia and Austria had deter- 
mined for the present not to carry the affairs with the 
Duchies before the Diet, but to await the representa- 
tions of Holstein. 


Avusta1a.—The Austrian Government has resolved 
so to improve the port of Vienna as to render that city 
accessible to large merchant vessels. 


Russ1a.—The Emperor had consented to accept an 
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address from the Evangelical Alliance in session at 
Berlin, in which they solicit the removal of the pro- 
hibition to print the Scriptures in modern Russian 
which is now in force. It was notthought likely that 
the request would be granted. 

It is stated that before leaving St. Petersburg, the 
Emperor approved the draft of a project for the partial 
abolition of serfdom, and that on his return the project 
will become a law, and a proclamation will be issued 
inviting masters to arrange for the liberation of their 
serfs. The contracts between the land owners and the 
peasants will be required to contain these clauses: 1. 
‘The land appropriated to each peasant to be farmed 
for rent must be sufficient to support him and his 
family. 2. The peasants must engage not to leave the 
lands, at least for the present. 3. The payment of the 
taxes due the State must be-guaranteed. Uther par- 
ticulars are to be left to the option of the parties. 

The condition of the Jews in Russia has been lately 
much improved, though they are still prohibited from 
residing in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Sebastopol. 
i Much is done for their education; schools of high 


























































































































the empire ; and they can now acquire some privileges 
which formerly belonged only to the nobility. 


Swepren.—Both the Swedish Parliament and the 
Norwegian Storthing have accepted the King’s pro- 
posal that the Crown Prince shall be Regent during 
his illness. 



































Turgcey.—A caravan of 500 persons, with 1300 
camels, on the way from Damascus to Bagdad, re- 
cently went astray in the desert, and all except 20 men 
perished of thirst. 

lt was reported tbat the Porte-was about to propose 
an administrative union of the Principalities, extend- 
ing even tothe army. The elections in Moldavia in- 
dicated a large majority in favor of union; those in 
Wallachia were not concluded. 

Great dissatisfaction with the government exists 
among the bigoted Mohammedan population, on ac- 
count of its connection with foreign powers. Hence 
the authorities have really very little power in many 
parts of the empire. 






















































































reached the 4th degree. 




















Teheran. It was reported that the Affghans were pre- 
paring to take possession of it, in which case it was 
feared the Persians would again advance upon it. 




















Cuwa.—A letter from Hong Kong, received in Paris, 
states that the United States vessel Levant, to avenge 
the pillage of an American merchant-ship by a gang 
of pirates, had burned a village on the island of For- 
mosa, which the pirates occupied. 


Military operations at Canton were suspended at the 
last accounts, except that Admiral Seymour had de- 
clared a blockade of the Canton river. The rebels 
were approaching the city, had gained some victories 
over the imperialists, and appeared to be reducing the 
country around. The intercourse between the Chinese 
and English at the northern ports continued friendly, 
and the prospects of trade at Shanghai were favorable. 






























































Isp1a.—Lord Elgin arrived at Calcutta from China 
on the 8th of 8th month, with 1700 troops; who were 
to proceed up the Ganges forthwith. He wished to 
obtain, in exchange for service in China, some of the 
native Bengal troops, who had been disarmed as a 
precautionary measure, but who, it was thought, might 
be relied upon in a foreign country. Many fugitives 
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character are established for them in various parts of 













Ecypt.—Two Austrian travellers, engaged in a 
scientific expedition to the sources of the Nile, have 






Persi1a.—Official intelligence of the evacuation of 
Herat by the Persian troops had been received at 





Lrserta.—Recent arrivals contradict the report of 
apprehensions of famine in this Republic. Flour was 
scarce and dear, but other articles of food were abun- 
dant. 


Domestic News.—The financial crisis continues, and 
is extending over the country. Heavy failures occur 
daily in all our principal cities, and a general 
feeling of anxiety and distrust pervades the commer- 
cial community. Large quantities of produce are ac- 
cumulating in western ports, but on account of the 
derangement of exchanges it cannot be forwarded to 
eastern markets. The same difficulty is experienced 
in respect to cotton, which is beginning to arrive at 
New Urleans. Meetings of merchants to suggest meas- 
ures of relief have been held in various places, but 
without any practical results The banks of New 
York City suspended specie payments on the 13th. 
At a meeting of the Bank Presidents of Boston held 
the 14th inst., a general suspension of specie pay- 
ments was voted. The Banks of Albany, Trenton 
and Portland, Me., also suspended on the 14th inst. 


Pursuant to the call of the Governor, the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature convened in extra session on the 6th 
inst. The Governor sent a message, setting forth the 
financial difficulties now prevailing, and recommend- 
ing such measures as he thought calculated to give 
relief. Various bills and propositions relative to the 
banks were introduced and discussed in both Houses. 
A bill passed the Senate on the 9th, suspending the 
penalties now affixed by law to a suspension of specie 
payments by banks or other corporations, till the 12th 
of 4th month next; authorizing a stay of execution 
on judgments for one year, where the defendant pos- 
sesses property worth the amount of such judgment 
above all incumbrances; requiring that deposits to 
the credit of the Commonwealth, in the banks, shall 
be paid in specie when required by the Treasurer to 
enable him to pay the interest of the State debt; and 
extending the notice required for payments in the 
charters of the Saving Funds and Trust Companies to 
two months. The bill was rejected in the House ot 
Representatives on the 12th, but was reconsidered the 
next day, and passed wiih amendments. The Senate 
having further amended it, a Committee of Confer- 
ence was appointed, and reported a bill, substantially 
the same as tha\ originally passed by the Senate, with 
some additions. ‘This bill was adopted by both 
Houses, which then adjourned sine die. 

The statements of the results of the election in 
Kansas are so conflicting that the truth cannot yet be 
ascertained, but there appears some reason to believe 
that the Free State delegate to Congress is elected. 

An earthquake, sufficiently violent to make houses 
tremble, was experienced in Missouri and Illinois on 
the 8th inst. 

The Secretary of State has issued a circular letier 
to U. S. Marshals, District Attorneys, &c., enjoining 
to diligence in enforcing the laws against those who 
may be found preparing military expeditions against 
Mexico, Nicaragua or Costa Rica. Walker is said to 
be organizing a company for a second invasion of the 
latter States. 

Three additional passengers of the Central America 
have been brought to New York, having been picked 
up at sea by a British vessel, nine days after the 
sinking of the steamer. One of them floated on a 
plank for 72 hours, when he fell in with an empty 
boat; and the next day he took up the other two, who 
were on a part of the deck of the vessel which had 
served them as a raft, and were the only survivors of 
12 men who had been onit. Their sufferings were 
extreme, as they were 8 days without water, until 
partially relieved by a shower of rain, and except a 
fish which leaped upon the raft, they had no food, 


from the disturbed districts were flocking to Calcutta. | while the sea broke over the boat most of the time. 


